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and Mow It Was HeJjped by the Search for EiteArr^trtal Intelligence^ 

- ( 6 //Sl ^ There is a long history in STGINT collection of .searching for particularly important sisals 
— commonly referred to as “the most wanted.” For most of these signals, the search las jd for a few 
years. This was because the target signals usually were associated with a well-defined event, such as a 
missile launch, and resources already existed in place or could be surged. Also, the search could be 
justified on national security grounds; But one signaldefied collection Soviet 

deep space probe broadband telemetry link that carried scientific and orbital video and radar i gihg and 
mapping data. The search began in 1962 and eluded the bestefforts of SIGINT eqlflcti^ 
signals analysts until 1983. If this search was not quite a Moby Dick-like obsessio^- lit 
the minds of those analysts who wanted the signal, either. The decad es-long search encountereda 
number of obstacles that included failed Soviet deep space missions, 



and skeptical intelligence and defense communities that questioned the: point of it all . 



-(Ci//GI) -Notice of this signal first appeared in 1962 with the launch of ;7. v 

interplanetary probe known as Mars 1 . (Before 1962, seven probes had been launchbi towards Venus aA 
and Mars. However, only Venus 1 left earth orbit, and two weeks later radio contact was lOSt.) 

Eventually, the Mars 1 probe tost its attitude control, causing the high-gain antenna to lose earth-lock at a 
distance of 106 million miles. However, before this accident, the Soviets announced that the sa#ellte:t:>-; 
would be communicating on four frequencies - 163, 32, 8, and 5 centimeters (or approximately 183; ; 
MHz, 922 MHz, 3.7 GHz, and 5.7 GHz). With the announced telemetry channels identified, over the 
next fifteen years, with the help of intercept from sites such as | E b# 

exact frequency and data types for the first three links were intercepted and identified. The first i 

tagged as satellite control lunar telemetry and imaging channels. The third was reserved for experiments 
involving measurements of occultation (the passage of a celestial body between two others and the j 
resulting observations) and was not used very often. But it was the fourth frequency, a channel evideiftly 
used for high-rate scientific or imaging data transmission that SIGINT collectors wanted, but could not 
find. Over the next decade, Soviet probes to Mars and Venus (Mars 5 in 1973 and Venera 9 and 10 in 
1975) successfully traveled to those planets and sent back high-quality pictures and scientific datg. The 
Soviets had released the pictures and scientific information from these missions to the press. But the 
intelligence community remained unable to intercept the data transmissions from satellites. 



- (SZ/ S D -The problem with intercepting the 5-centimeter broadband sign&l: 
and scale. Soviet mission control was located in the Crimea. Satellite tiaastmssi0d s i tsrers® 
duration - only when the station in Crimea could “see” the satellite, though the 
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deploy sp.ice event support ships to augment their eoveiage. United States field stations woe in the same 
predicament They could intercept transmissions orxiy daring the same s hort wmd ow; the best sites were 
Ideated along the s^bmericKan a?, the Crimed site. The ;field^{ation i d fc culd intercept the 

narrow-ba nd buteyenjii s©uidp)| find the Srt^eptimeter ■' 

In 1975ithe |~ were m 

route to Venus, the sites in] \ 



— (S)* Another part of the problem negating the intercept of the signal wa§ uncertainty about the 
exact frequency of the wideband signal. The existence of die si^al not a ease of disinfomation; 
there was enough circumstantial evidence from the telemetry in toe command links fcsuggest that 
scientific information and pictures were being taken. The problem Was t|e mgnen^ 
had to be searched - a band somewhere between a half to three-quarters of a Gigahertz Ate°. 
distance, the signal from space would be extremely weak. To widen the Search bandwidth to find it 
would let in too much background noise and cou Id bury the desired s ignal . A narrower 
would preclude ever covering the entire possible frequency range. 



~~fSyOther agencies attempted to discover the frequency, or at kastnartowi 



Fans m 196b and at Los Angeles jn 1977, the Soviets displayed full-scale replicas 
photograph the Moon and Venus. 




used to 



j Also, some Western astronomers who were aware of the search lbr the missing 

data signal discreetly queried their Soviet colleagues about the .Soviet data fink. ,<3Bnic 
5.9 GHz. ^ 



Sf^In June 1983 the Soviets launched two new probes to Venus - Venera 15 and 16. 
intended mission of both sate llites was radar mapping of the surface of Venus - a project 
States was planning for 1988.f~ 



(U) The SETI project had begun in the 1970s as part Of the search for radio signals from space 
that might come from other habitable planets. The program had many critics from all quarters. One year 
it received the Golden Fleece Award from Senator William Proxmire (D-WI), who was famous for 
skewering government programs that appeared to waste money. Despite hoots ofderision and funding 
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cuts, the scientists in the project had developed some specialized 

equipment and routines for Seafehing &e heavens and the etectrdtnagttetic speipnm for signs of 
infeiUig 3 e^.ti^]r:C^$:_pi^ res®afsifa--vi^g 5 - At the lane of the 1983 Soviet 

Venus mission it was located at the Goldstone, California, deep space tracking station managed for 
NASA by the Jet Prc^ulsion laboratory. It was there, for SET! research and t6 miMtbrthe weak signals 
from UA deep$pa^ Vdyagerseries. ■ ' 
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